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€ FOREWORD 


Management 
Is Something 
You Do 


“Management,” said one 
harassed Federal execu- 
tive, “is an art. a science, 
or a shambles, depending 
on whom you ask.” 


There are, of course, 
more formal theories of 
management. But this new 
magazine is about the 
practice of management, 
rather than its definition. 
It is based firmly on the 
premise that “manage” is 
an active verb. 


Management is, first of 
all, something you do. It is 
not a single skill, special- 
ized talent or state of mind. 
It is, like government itself, 
a process. Aseries of abili- 
ties and talents, working 
together, is needed to 
manage the business of 
government. we pian to 
focus on those abilities- -on 
how to define and dele- 
gate work, to motivate and 
reward, to measure prog- 
ress and to improve pro- 
ductivity 


And to lead: to set a level 
of expectation in govern- 
ment that work will be 
done, that goals will be 
achieved, that progress 
will be made. 


Productivity growth in 
this country has dropped 
—from 34% in 
the 1950's to near zero to- 
day. This drop has perilous 
effects, not only inflating 
prices for goods produced 
in the private sector, but in- 
creasing costs to taxpayers 
for government services. 
Declining productivity is a 
complex problem that will 
not be solved overnight. 
But one thing is sure: 
whether in the private or 
public sector, productivity 
involves people, and the 
effective management of 
people is now more cru- 
cial than ever to overall 
management goals. 


This is a critical time for 
managers in all levels of 
government, not just at the 
top, but throughout organ- 
izations, wherever deci- 
sions are made—wher- 
ever the buck stops. Civil 
Service keform legislation 
encouraged agencies to 
delegate authority to op- 
erating levels where pos- 
sible, a move that unties 
managers’ hands and, by 
the same token, places the 
burden for making proper 
decisions squarely with the 
operating manager. Inor- 
der to make educated de- 
cisions, you must have the 
know-how to solve day-to- 
day problems, and clso 
have a broad perspective 
on how your job and your 
daily decisions support 
the long range goals of 
government management 
as a whole. 


is about 
you, and about your job. It 
is being published to com- 
municate the kinds of in- 
formation you need to get 
things done, wherever you 
are in government. We 
want to provide a general 
perspective on the glass 
houses in which public 
managers work and at the 
same time to give very 
specific, practical informa- 
tion on solving everyday 
management problems. 
We plan to cover not only 
management theory but 
its practice, to discuss both 
management style and its 
substance. And we want to 
provide a forum for you, as 
Federal, State and local 
government managers, to 
share ideas, problems and 
innovative approaches to 
solving them. 


That's a very tall order. 
But part of management is 
setting goals, and meeting 
them. 


Alan K. Campbell 








It’s Your Turn... 


Tell us what you think. See back page 
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Federal managers charged with meeting the CSRA re- 
quirements for job performance standards will be interested 
to know that an existing, well-established examining method 
can be adapted for use in performance appraisal. The 
method, known as job element examining, has been used 
for selection and promotion in Federal agencies for many 
years. It involves a special kind of job analysis that produces 
just the sort of information that is useful in setting per- 
formance standards. 

The Publishing Services Section of the Office of Personnel 
Management has now used job element techniques to iden- 
tify critical elements and develop performance standards 
for seven classes of positions in their Printing and Repro- 
duction Unit. Steven T. Van Rees, chief of Publishing Serv- 
ices, was able to adapt the job element method to the 
purposes of performance appraisal entirely on his own, after 
an initial consultation with Ernest S. Primoff, who origi- 
nally developed the job element procedure. Steve’s suc- 
cessful development of performance standards for these 
seven jobs is of interest to managers in all fields because 
it demonstrates, first: that the job element techniques may 
be used for performance appraisal purposes, and, second: 
that the techniques may be used for these purposes by 
managers who have little or no previous training in per- 
formance appraisal. 

A further point of interest about the Van Rees project 
is that the resulting performance standards were readily 
accepted by the employees, who had participated in the 
project at several points. The Civil Service Reform Act 
specifically recommends employee participation in the de- 
velopment of performance appraisal systems. 


lements & 
Performance 
Appraisal 


It is possible to use job element analysis for both selection 
and performance appraisal purposes because the job ele- 
ment job analysis is directed toward determining the work 
behaviors that indicate both 1) barely adequate performance 
and 2) superior performance. The elements identified by 
this analysis are stated as the knowledges, skills, and abil- 
ities of the job, but they are more—they are the knowl- 
edges, skills, and abilities of the job evaluated for degree 
of importance to worker efficiency. 

In other words, the job element procedure identifies the 
performance requirements of the job. If these requirements 
are then stated in terms of the behaviors that have been 
observed to indicate the ability of an applicant or employee 
in the required elements, and if criteria for measuring the 
behaviors are listed, the result is a set of performance stand- 
ards as defined by the Act. 

In job element examining an element such as operation 
of office machines is described in terms of observed behav- 
iors such as typing letters or copying documents. These 
behaviors are then listed in a crediting plan which assigns 
credit points in accordance with criteria established for each 
examining situation, e.g., types five or six one-page letters 
per hour—4 points. In performance appraisal also, an ele- 
ment of broad job performance, such as operation of office 
machines, must be described in terms of observed behaviors 
such as typing or copying documents, which are then meas- 
ured by objective criteria. The measurable behaviors are 
the same in both situations. Both the items for which ap- 
plicants will receive credit in an examination for selection 
and the items on which employees will be rated in perform- 
ance are the behaviors that allow accomplishment of the 
critical elements of the job. 
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Cynthia L. Clark and Emest S. Primoff are with the Personnel Research 
and Development Center. OPM. Steve Van Rees is chief, Publishing 
Services, OPM 

A recounting of the steps taken in this project will show 
that a manager with little experience in performance ap- 
praisal or in job element examining can easily use the job 
element method to develop performance standards. The 
steps were as follows: 





In the job element method, lists of job elements (knowl- 
edges, skills, abilities and personal characteristics that have 
been determined to be essential to successful performance 
of the job) are prepared. Such lists are obtained by asking 
supervisors or experienced employees (or both), who have 
observed the work performance of employees at all levels 
of ability, to identify all the elements of successful perform- 
ance and then to rate them so as to determine which are 
the most important. 

For many jobs, especially those in trades and labor oc- 
cupations, this first step is greatly simplified because lists 
of elements are already in existence. Some lists are to be 
found in the Job Qualifications System for Trades and La- 
bor Occupations (Handbook X-118C, available from agency 
personnel offices); or lists may have been prepared during 
the process of developing an examination for selection for 
the job in question. How To Prepare and Conduct Job Ele- 
ment Examinations, by Ernest S. Primoff, available from 
the Government Printing Office, contains lists of elements 
that have been found to be common to many jobs. If no 
existing list suits the requirements of a particular job, man- 
agers may develop their own lists by using the technique 
described in the Primoff manual. 

For the seven printing and reproduction jobs, Steve Van 
Rees started with the following elements, given in Hand- 
book X-118C as the essential elements in selecting for po- 
sitions in printing and reproduction trades: 

Ability to do the work without more than normal supervi- 
sion 

Operation of (specific equipment) 

Technical practices (theoretical, precise, artistic) 

Use of measuring instruments 

Ability to interpret instructions and specifications 
Ability to use and maintain tools and equipment 
Knowledge of materials 
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Van Rees drafted an initial list of approximately 25 such 
measurable behaviors for each job, following generally the 
instructions on pages 10 and 11 of How To Prepare and 
Conduct Job Element Examinations. (In the manual, the 
behaviors that indicate ability in an element are called sub 
elements.) Here are some of the measurable behaviors 
listed for the job of Offset Press Operator: 

Produce work in a timely, scheduled manner 

Run a variety of paper stocks 

Follow written instructions on printing requisitions 
Complete tasks by suggesting or inventing new methods 
Run halftones or screens 

Review requisitions and camera copy and identify errors 
or inconsistencies. 

He then asked all employees in the Printing and Repro- 
duction Unit to review the list and suggest additions, dele- 
tions, and clarifications. His list was considerably enhanced 
by this review process. 


Separate importance ratings were made for three con- 
siderations: 1) whether even those employees whose work 
is barely acceptable can perform satisfactorily in this re- 
spect; 2) whether performance in this respect distinguishes 
superior workers; and 3) whether inability to perform in 
this respect will cause trouble in getting the job done. (A 
fourth consideration, whether ability to perform is practical 
to expect, is ordinarily used in selection and promotion sit- 
uations; it was not considered necessary for this purpose.) 

The rating was done by a team consisting of Steve Van 
Rees, the unit supervisors, and one or two expert employ- 
ees from each job. The team used the standard job element 
rating blank (described in the Primoff manual). Each rater 
completed a separate blank, so that the measurable be- 
haviors of each of the seven jobs were rated independently 
by at least five people. 


For each consideration, the individual ratings of the be- 


haviors were summed. Then a score was calculated that 





represented a comparison of each sum with the maximum 
possible total. For example, the procedure calls for rating 
a behavior 2, 1, or 0. In any category, if two or four raters 
gave 2’s to a behavior and two gave 1’s, the total rating for 
that category was 6 out of a possible 8. This proportion was 
then converted te a score on a 1 to 100 scale—the score in 
this example is 75. A complete rating for a measurable 
behavior looked like this: 


Run Halftones and Screens 
Barely acceptable (Even barely acceptable workers 
can perform) 
Superior (Performance distinguishes superior work- 
ers) 
Trouble (Failure to perform will cause trouble) ... 


Critical behaviors were those that scored high in barely 
acceptable and high in trouble; superior behaviors were 
those high in superior and low or moderate in barely ac- 
ceptable; satisfactory behaviors were those low or moderate 
in barely acceptable, moderate in superior, and moderate 
or high in trouble. These scoring rules, whose rationale is 
given in the Primoff manual, were easily arranged in a chart 
that enabled swift scoring of seven lists (one for each job), 
containing a total of about 175 measurable behaviors. 

In the early days of job element examining, those in 
charge of each study looked at the particular subelements 
that had highest values, medium values, and lowest values 
for each category—Barely Acceptable, Superior or Trou- 
ble—and decided on the most appropriate ranges of values 
to be considered as high, or low. Results of studies sug- 
gested values of 75 to 100 as high, 50 to 65 as moderate, 
and 0 to 40 as low. Since the use of the job element procedure 
is new for performance appraisal, users should probably 
make their decisions on the basis of review of their own 
results until more data accumulate. 

When scoring was complete, a few of the behaviors had 
failed to meet the requirements of any category and so were 
dropped. About 20 measurable behaviors remained for each 
job. 

It is important to consider not only the average rating 
but each individual employee's rating of the behaviors, so 
that the supervisor may identify any particular employee’s 
position that has unique features and hence unique require- 
ments. 

Step 5 represents a slight departure from standard job 
element procedure, in which the sub elements (measurable 
behaviors) are classified into only two categories, screenout 
sub elements and all other sub elements. In both situations 
the classification is done as a matter of convenience. It is 
obviously practical to score the critical elements or screen- 
outs first; and in the performance appraisal situation, both 
employees and supervisors are next concerned with the 
behaviors by which superior performance is demonstrated. 


Therefore, Steve Van Rees first prepared a list in which 
measurable behaviors were grouped under their appropri- 
ate overall elements and marked that list to designate crit- 
ical, superior, and satisfactory behaviors. The form he 
designed to be used in the actual performance appraisal 
groups the behaviors into critical, superior, and satisfac- 
tory. Employees are supplied copies of both forms in ad- 
vance of appraisal time. 


This step amounted to arriving at operational definitions 
of each of these behaviors, making each one measurable in 
both quantity and quality. Quantity standards representing 
expected production were set. Examples of work of the 
required quality were collected by the production man- 
agers. These quantity and quality standards were inspected 
and reviewed by a selected sample of employees, and met 
with their concurrence. 


The list is now arranged by the categories critical, su- 
perior, and satisfactory, and the elements which generated 
the measurable behaviors, which have now become per- 
formance standards, do not appear on the form. To give 
them would have meant repeating the element names so 
many times as to give a confusing appearance to the form. 
Also the appraisal form lists the requirements for meeting 
each performance standard, and it provides space for jus- 
tifying a rating of “does not meet.” 

Now that these seven steps have been completed, the 
system is ready for the necessary review process and even- 
tual implementation. 

Using job element methodology in performance appraisal 
satisfies the requirements of the Civil Service Reform Act 
because: 

* The procedure identifies elements which have perform- 
ance standards critical to job performance and are therefore 
“critical elements.” 

* The procedure “encourages employee participation in es- 
tablishing performance standards,” in that the subelement 
list is reviewed and rated by employees, and the resulting 
performance standards are communicated to the employees 
in detail. 

Since the job element method involves participation of 
employees and has been shown to be job related, valid, and 
fair for examining purposes, it offers an attractive solution 
to the problem of developing an effective system for per- 
formance appraisal. @ 
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CSRA Incentives for Effective Management 





a recent years the public has come to believe that gov- 
ernment in general, and the Federal government in partic- 
ular, is inefficient and wasteful. Most studies suggest that 
the public does not want a reduction in services from the 
government, but does want services delivered more effi- 
ciently’ One survey indicates that as much as 80% of the 
population thinks that government wastes “a lot” of tax 
money. 

While I do not subscribe to the glittering generality that 
the Federal government is wasteful, I am convinced that 
there is much more that we, as Federal managers, can do 
to make our programs and operations more efficient and 
productive. Further, I think we will be under increasing 
pressure from the public to demonstrate our concern for 
“lean” Government with specific actions. Fortunately, 
within the past year we have been given what I believe is 
an excellent tool to help provide incentives to achieve in- 
creased efficiency in government operations—the Civil 
Service Reform Act of 1978. 

The reform of the civil service system provides an ex- 
traordinary opportunity to focus the energies of the Federal 
managerial workforce on the task of efficient management. 
By creating a flexible system of incentives within both the 
Senior Executive Service and middle management ranks, 
it will be possible to reward efficiency and penalize wasteful 
management. 


For the first time managers will be directly rewarded for 
creatively exploring opportunities to save money and de- 
liver services at the least cost to the taxpayer. Yet the Act 
itself represents only an opportunity. As in most Federal 
programs, the real test of civil service reform’s effective- 
ness begins when its principles are put into practice. Be- 
cause so much of the success of civil service reform is 
dependent upon how it is implemented by senior and middle 
level Federal managers, I would like to outline my thoughts 
about how Federal managers can and should use the new 
system to increase the effectiveness ef programs. 
PERFORMANCE APPRAISAL— 

THE KEY TO GOVERNMENT EFFICIENCY 

The Civil Service Reform Act of 1978 incorporates several 
significant reforms which encourage and reward good man- 
agement—a Senior Executive Service, merit pay for middle 
managers based on performance, and performance awards 
and honors for exemplary service by senior managers. Yet 
all of these reforms are predicated upon adequate criteria 
for judging the performance of managers and the wisdom 
and resolve to apply these criteria fairly. The development 
and practical application of these criteria will determine the 
ultimate success of the reform. 

Under the new system, each agency develops its own 
appraisal system for its employees. The appraisal system 
will establish the critical elements for each job, develop 
performance standards for each job, and allow an accurate 
assessment of job performance against these standards. 
Because the appraisals will provide the basis for decision 
to train, reward, assign, promote, or demote employees, 
it is important that the criteria used to evaluate employee 
performance accurately reflect the program and manage- 


ment objectives we are seeking to achieve. I recognize that 
different managers will be responsible for achieving differ- 
ent objectives in their programs, and will thus be judged 
to some extent by different performance criteria. Yet, I 
firmly believe that one of our most important objectives, 
and one common to all managers, is to promote economy 
and efficiency in all government enterprises. Thus, I urge 
all agencies to incorporate in their new performance ap- 
praisal system, criteria which clearly indicate the impor- 
tance of effective and efficient use of resources as a critical 
element of employee performance. 

It is also important that we encourage efficiency at all 
levels of government, from the Senior Executive ranks to 
the lower grades on the General Schedule. Government 
efficiency is truly every employee’s job and we, as man- 
agers, should be rewarding employees who develop creative 
ways of increasing their productivity. 

Senior managers set the level of expectations for per- 
formance and reward middle managers accordingly. They 
also have direct control over the program budgets submit- 
ted by their agencies. The results of these programs, and 
the resources requested yearly to administer them, should 
become the Federal manager’s “bottom line” in assessing 
the efficiency with which a program is being administered 
and the performance of the program manager. 

Perhaps the greatest potential for increasing government 
efficiency lies with middle level managers GS-13 to GS-15. 
For it is the middle level operating managers and first line 
supervisors who are largely responsible for the routines for 
delivering services and the use of personnel and material 
on a day-to-day basis. These managers are perhaps in the 
best position to spot wasteful practices, generate ideas to 
increase productivity, and conserve personnel and material 
resources. 

If agencies succeed in developing and applying perform- 
ance appraisal criteria that emphasize efficiency, cost-re- 
duction, and prudent use of resources, it may be possible 
to reverse the often-critized tendencv of bureaucracy to 
base its reward system on the size of an operation rather 
than its quality and efficiency. 

RESEARCH AND DEMONSTRATION PROGRAMS 

In addition to the new incentive systems, the Civil Serv- 
ice Reform Act offers another opportunity for making gov- 
ernment more productive. This is the authority given to the 
Office of Personnel Management to conduct research and 
demonstration programs, in conjunction with the agencies 
and Departments, to seek ways of improving personnel 
management. Under this authority, OPM and agencies may 
experiment with different compensation and personnel sys- 
tems to develop more effective ways of motivating and 
managing the Federal workforce. This flexibility is essential 
in developing ways to unleash the creativity and imagina- 
tion of Federal workers in developing new approaches to 
improve public management. 

I fully recognize that improved efficiency and productiv- 
ity are not the only criteria we need to consider in assessing 
and rewarding managers. Yet, as public servants, we must 
be responsive to the citizenry who are convinced that we 
can do a better job spending their tax dollars wisely. I know 
that with your help the incentives built into civil service 
reform legislation can be used to focus our energies on im- 
proving performance and restoring the full confidence of 
the American people in the quality of their government.@ 
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istration and Management, Department of as director of federal programs for the President's 
Labor, is a career civil servant. He has spent Council on Youth Opportunity in 1967-68. Zuck has 
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William Jump award, given on a Government-wide 
basis for outstanding contributions to public admin- 
istration. Zuck is not now, and never has been, a 
personnelist: he does, however, have some expecta- 


tions of personnel’s role in the overall management 
picture, which he shared with us in a recent interview. 
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ON PERFORMANCE APPRAISAL: One of the 
things I worry about in performance appraisal is peo- 
ple’s inability to be really honest. You've got to say, 
“Here’s the job. This is what I expect. These are the 
criteria, how you'll be evaluated.” And then, by God, 
you've got to do it. You’ve got to say, “You've been 
doing a great job; good show,” or “I think this is lousy; 
you need to do the following to improve.” That’s one 
of the main problems the Government has, the heart 
of the issue. You have people coming back and saying, 
“Why didn’t I get promoted? Why didn’t I get se- 
lected? I have these great performance evaluations. 
Nobody toid me I wasn’t performing.” 


How do you train people to be candid, to say what 
appear to be unkind things, when it’s perceived as 
being unfriendly? To be an effective manager, you’ve 
got to be honest and positive about how to bring about 
acceptable performance. That isn’t easy. I like to think 
that whatever success I’ve had is because I tend to be 
a candid, frank, open person—not secretive. The staff 
knows how | feel. When I blow my cool, !’m pretty 
good at it. 


ON BEING A BUREAUCRAT: I con't object to the 
term bureaucrat. But when you think of a bureaucrat, 
it’s someone who keeps things close to the chest; some- 
one rigid, not flexible; hidebound, not receptive to new 
approaches. [ like to think of myself as a non-tradi- 
tional bureaucrat in these respects. 
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ON PERSPECTIVE: You've got to be very careful 
not to be isolated or insulated by the people who report 
to you. You have to overcome parochialism. I like to 
keep contacts—several levels down in the organiza- 
tion, in other agencies, the private sector, in univers- 
ities—to help keep my eyes on the objectives. That’s 
so important for people in Government: What are the 
services and programs that Government ought to be 
providing? Administrators and managers can get so 
caught up in systems, procedures, mechanics—of de- 
veloping a Senior Executive Service, or whatever— 
that they lose sight of the objectives. You have to 
keep reminding yourself what they are. And above all 
keep your sense of humor. 


ON TIGHT BUDGETS: As I look back on it, the 60’s 
were a fun time. There were a lot of bright people 
coming into Government, even though there was a 
distrust of bright kids. There were programs like the 
War on Poverty and there was all kinds of money to 
work with. The 70’s have been very different. But the 
combination of civil service reform and budget con- 
straints is a real opportunity for creativity and im- 
proved management. In a sense it’s harder, but it’s 
more cvallenging. 


ON IMPLEMENTING CIVIL SERVICE RE- 
FOR wi: First, we must be careful that, although we 
have new legislation, processes, procedures, the game 
doern’t stay the same. A lot of cynical people will do 
the minimum to change the rules by which the game 
is played, but it will still be the same game. Second, 
performance appraisal itself is a difficult issue. We 
mst be careful not to make quick judgements on suc- 
cess or failure. We’re talking about basic institutional 
change: it will take time. Five years would be a fair 
time to evaluate it. 
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ON BRIGHT YOUNG PEOPLE: One of the greatest 
rewards in public service is the opportunity to develop 
other people. Bureaucracy becomes abstract, but it’s 
a great satisfaction to see names and faces of people 
you've helped develop. I like to use young staff as 
special assistants, to give them opportunities through 
assignments; to help them understand internal polli- 
tics, and various personalities. To interpret what is 
going on—with the job, the agency, the political proc- 
ess. It’s an apprenticeship. There are an awful lot of 
good people around. There are a lot of really bright 
women; some of them have stronger personalities than 
the men. 


ON GETTING AHEAD IN GOVERNMENT: Find 
someone in the agency with a reputation, someone you 
can learn from—no matter where in the organization 
that person is—and work for them awhile. 


ON FINANCIAL DISCLOSURE AND ETHICS 
LAWS: If you’ve had a public career, the last thing 
you are is rich. They may be disincentives for some 
people. The Ethics Act may very well be for lawyers. 
But I don’t see them as a problem. 


ON THE IMPACT OF MERIT PAY ON EMPLOY- 
EES IN GRADE LEVELS BELOW THOSE COV- 
ERED: That’s a big question mark. We should 
recognize that there are dangers. We've got to de care- 
ful that, while we need to «r:~hasize resuits and pro- 
ductivity, we don’t develop a late 19th century sweat 
shop kind of environment. There has to be ‘eadership 
and good judgment. We have ‘o be very sensitive tu 
the needs of other employee. —for their development 
and job satisfaction. 


ae 


ON THE PROPOSITION 13 ERA: Proposition 13 
was an excess. It wasn’t really a scream of too much 
government; it was a scream to make government 
more responsive. It gives us a different kind of op- 
portunity. 


ON MANAGING IN A GOLD FISH BOWL: Some 
of the criticism of Government is helpful. And there’s 
no job without its down side, its risks. I attended a 
conference at Harvard Business School recently; there 
were oil executives there, moaning about the public 
and the press. They felt more downtrodden than the 
Feds. It’s just part of life in a complex society. You 
have to have an understanding and appreciation of the 
whole political process. It’s irrational and incompre- 
hensible at times. You have to have a feeling of em- 
pathy for that. Otherwise, you’d go bananas. 


ON THE MEANING OF “MANAGEMENT”: There 
are managerial aspects of your own life style—ques- 
tions of ordering priorities, setting goals, allocating 
time. In Government, we have artificial definitions of 
what’s a manager or supervisor. We need them, per- 
haps. But management is a contiauum of activity, 
starting with managing one’s own life. 


Managemen, Septeraber wilh l 
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ON TRAINING: The Government does a lousy job of 
developing people—executive, managerial, supervi- 
sory, technical people. It’s our weakest area. There’s 
not much interest or pizazz about it—but there’s tre- 
mendous payoff. Even though I’ve not been in the 
personnel field, I’ve come to the conclusion that the 
greatest opportunities for improved services are in the 
area of motivating, training, developing people. We’ve 
got budget systems, management information sys- 
tems, systems up to our eyeballs, but we really have 
not worked on the people issues. 


ON PERSONNELISTS AND REFORM: The whole 
field of people in organizations—how one selects, 
trains, motivates, rewards them—is really very chal- 
lenging. The personnel community ought to see this 
as a great opportunity: they ought to see themselves 
working in close harmony with line managers. Myopia 
is a particular problem in the personnel community; 
it’s easy to get caught up in paper processing; it be- 
comes routine, clerical, and an end in itself. The object 
here is to create and develop a competent group of 
people—not just to fill jobs. We should think work- 
force planning: are we developing a responsive Gov- 
ernment workforce? That’s where you’ve got to keep 
your eye on the ball. I sometimes have trouble with 
things like qualification standards. The technical things 
are fairly easy to pick up; what you're looking for is 
imagination, interest, willingness to learn. Can they 
think? Are they articulate? Are they rational? 


ON THE EFFECT OF CIVIL SERVICE RE- 
FORM: Civil service reform will force a closer work- 
ing relationship between personnel and line managers. 
This is healthy; there hasn’t been much interface there 
and there ought to be. Some people are worried about 
that; the personnel community has had a fair amount 
of isolation. Some are reluctant to move into a new 
kind of environment. But it has potential payoff for 
personnelists and program managers alike. Managers 
will have to rely on personnel more—on performance 
standards, for example—and personnel will have more 
clout. Personnel will be taken more seriously. 


ON HIS EXPECTATIONS OF REFORM: We 
haven’t looked at civil service reform as installing a 
new personnel system, but as an opportunity to im- 
prove management. It provides additional tools to im- 
prove management. It gives us a chance to tie 
organizational results to incentives and rewards. It’s 
an opportunity for significant change. 

Initial reactions from executives are very positive. 
You begin to sense a change in attitude: they’re more 
likely to think in terms of alternatives, rather than 
just needing more resources to do a job. We’re starting 
the 1981 budget process now, and managers are look- 
ing, thinking more creatively about ways of getting 
their work done. 

If we can’t change attitudes through civil service re- 
form, I worry about bringing responsiveness in Gov- 
ernment, about change in general. @ 











Each of us is like a spring, with different size and shape 
and tolerance levels. As long as you don’t stretch a spring 
beyond its elastic limits, it bounces back when you let go. 
it gets bent out of shape, however, if stretched beyond its 
normal limits, and will snap if stretched far enough. So it 
is with people and stress:'as long as we live within our 
individual elastic limits, stress can be invigorating and use 
ful. But when we go beyond our capacity, we get “bent out 
of shape” and may need assistance to bounce back. 

Few words are more misunderstood than “stress.” Hans 
Selye describes it as the nonspecific physiological reaction 
‘of the body to any demand. Stress, is not the pressure ex- 
erted on you; it’s your body's respoRsé to the pressure. The 
body seeks to maintain.equilibrium’among its internal proc- 
esses. When it responds to external or internal stimuli, 
complex biochemical processes are pet in motion. As these 
processes—heart rate, blood pressuge, Hfain’ wave activity, 
and respiration rate—increase, you are under stréss. Short- 
term stress responses help you effegtively meet important 
demands. It's the long-term stress P@sponse that’s danger- 
ous. When you stay “keyed up” for long periods of time 
without interruption, distress—the word Selye uses for the 
harmful or excessive stress—may oéeur. 

Some people can tolerate more stfess, and perhaps cer- 
tain kinds: of stressors (the causes. @f stress), better than 
others can. It’s immaterial whether fhe stressor is pleasant 
or unpleasant: all that really countsas the intensity of the 
demand upon your body to readjust. As-strange as it may 
seem, living an exciting, pleasant, fast-paced life can be as 
distressful as working hard, and the combination can be 
deadly over a peridd of time. 

Up to a point, stress and productivity go hand in hand. 
You nee a certain amount of energy in order to get things 
done. Yet beyond your stress threshold, your productivity 
begins to fall sharply. (It looks something like a bell shaped 
curve, with the descending slope steeper than the ascending 
one.) The implication for managers is simple: you must in- 
crease pressure on some people to get them to be more 
productive, while with others you may need to get them to 
ease up—perhaps by concentrating on fewer tasks. The 
ideal, of course, would be a moderate amount of stress for 
yourself and for others. 

While\there are many ‘pressures or stressors that have 
a cumulative impact upon us, this discussion is limited to 
two sources of stress—the organization you work for and 
you, yourself. 
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ORGANIZATIONAL STRESSORS 
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The description of organizational stressors below is by 

no means exhaustive, and it should be noted that these 

forces interact with others that are present in your life. 

If your abilities are not used by an organization, you 
are unchallenged and you feel that your education is 
being wasted, you are likely to be suffering from stress. 
Job insecurity also causes stress, as does uncertainty 
about your professional status. Insufficient authority for 
the responsibility that you have creates stress. So do 
exorbitant work demands—tightly scheduled work days, 
heavy travel, simultaneous demands from all sides. 

A major source of stress in organizational life is role 
conflict, which can take different forms. One is the 
conflict between your personal values and what your role 
at work calls for. A second form is the conflict between 
what one boss says and what another one says, so that if 
you please one you will displease the other. Another form 
of stress can occur when one boss places conflicting 
demands upon you—for example, having to complete a 
project by five o'clock but be sure to go through the 
proper channels. It just may be that if you go through all 
the proper channels there is no way you will get the 
project completed that day. 

Conflict can occur between your role as a family 
member and your work role. For example, frequent 
travel may prevent you from spending time with your 
children. Role ambiguity, the uncertainty of exactly what 
your job is or what you need to be doing in order to be 
effective, can create considerable stress. 

Large organization pettiness is also stressful. An 
organization of any size has a myriad of rules and 
regulations that make sense to those who created them 
but often are seen as nonsensical by others. Information 
overload and decisions overload are powerful stressors, 
as are the pressures toward conformity of behavior, 
dress, and ideas that often are a part of organizational 
life. The way a particular job is designed or the way the 
work flows may create stress. Frequently work that you 
must perform is interdependent with work that others 
must perform. If others lag behind, you may not be able 
to complete your own tasks in time. One of the biggest 
sources of stress in organizations’ life is deadlines and 
reorganizations almost always create anxiety and 
uncertainty over how the changes will affect the people 
involved. 


PERSONAL STRESSORS 


The other major kinds of stressors are personal ones. 
These are more a product of your own internal conflicts 
and perceptions than pressures stemming from outside. I 
suspect that the pressures or stressors we place upon 
ourselves are ultimately more taxing and demanding than 
those that others place upon us. The following individual 
stressors are representative of the many pressures we 
face today. 
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One personal stressor results from feeling that your job 
lacks relevance. Ideals have a powerful impact upon 
people, and most people want to believe that they are 
doing something relevant. Frustrated ambitions also 
constitute a major source of stress. In our society, if you 
have not moved up the appropriate ladder by a certain 
amount of time, people wonder what’s wrong. This often 
leads to obsessive concern for work. Sometimes in our 
efforts to move ahead we work longer and harder hours, 
rather than working “smarter” and being more effective. 
Another personal stressor consists of believing that 
younger people moving into your organization are a 
significant threat because they are better educated and 
better prepared and will be quickly stepping into your 
job. (Ironically, although this is often untrue, it may 
become a self-fulfilling prophecy if stress interferes with 
your job performance. ) 
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DANGER SIGNALS & SYMPTOMS 


Excessive, prolonged stress does eventually lead to 

physical or mental disorders. The important thing is to 
head off trouble by noticing early warning signs of stress 
before it develops into a full-fledged case of distress. One 
caution, however, should be taken: Before assuming that 
your headaches, for example, are caused by heavy stress 
loads, consult with your physician to eliminate the 
possibility of some other reason for them. The following 
symptoms are warning signs of excessive stress: 
1. Insomnia 2. General irritability 3. Anxiety and 
depression 4. Fatigue 5. Loss of appetite or excessive 
appetite 6. Increased smoking 7. Alcohol and drug 
dependence 8. Decline in the quality or quantity of work 
produced 9. Pain in the neck or lower back 10. Headaches 
11. Upset stomach 12. Inability to concentrate 

One or more of these symptoms, particularly if they 
persist, may well be red flags tw heed. 





MANAGING STRESS 


Managing stress can mean increasing it, as well as 
seeking to reduce it when your stress gauge registers too 
high. Although we’ll focus on reducing stress insights, it’s 
important to remember that at times you may need to 
“light a fire” under yourself to avoid the distress which 
comes from boredom. You have two options: decrease the 
amount of stress, or learn to live with it. It’s vital to 
choose wisely. For example, if you decide to “fight” a 
troublesome boss by going around him or her, you’d 
better be pretty sure you can be successful or you may 
find yourself in a dead-end position. Yet, if you decide 
just to put up with the boss, rather than taking action, 
you may end up with an ulcer. 

Being able and willing to take things in stride is a 
great asset. You, yourself, have some power at your 
disposal in determining whether normal stressors become 
distressful, for your individual response to a stressor is 
by far the greatest factor in how stressful an event is for 
you. For example, before the details of a massive 
reorganization are fully known, two people may respond 
to the impending changes quite differently. One person 
may experience it as eustress (good stress)—a time of 
excitement, stimulation, change, and new opportunities. 
The second person may experience it as distress—a time 
of fear, anxiety, uncertainty, and upheaval. What makes 
the responses so different is their differing perceptions, 
which are probably based upon their own abilities and 
levels of self-confidence. 


Because relaxation is the physiological opposite of 
stress, relaxation techhiques of various kinds appear to 
be useful for stress reduction. If prolonged and 
uninterrupted excessive stress is the killer form, it makes 
sense (and the research is bearing this out) that learning 
to relax works, because doing so interrupts the body’s 
stress responses. 

Exercise is a way of using stress to defeat the ravages 
of distress because it not only builds cardio-vascular 
fitness when properly done, but it forces the body to 
relax afterwards. Most good exercise programs require 
vigorous activity three times a week for about 20-30 
minutes each time. (Caution: Don’t resume or begin such 
a program without your physician’s clearance.) 

It helps to have a job you thoroughly enjoy. If you 
enjoy your work, the stressors connected with it will 
more likely produce eustress. If you detest your job, 
expect some distress. Enjoyable work is like “money in 
the bank.” Think twice before giving it up for more 
salary. 

Tenaciously hold on to some stability in your life. The 
more change there is, the more stress. In our turbulent, 
changing world we need anchor points and the stability 
they bring. Fight to maintain the sense of stability you 
get from your friends, job, family, or religion. 

Clarify your values and be sure your life is in harmony 
with them. Just as you can wear out a pair of tires on a 
car whose front end is out of alignment, so a life that’s 
going against the grain of its values is likely to suffer 
stressful wear and tear. 

Keep your options open by keeping yourself as 
professionally up-to-date as possible. Knowing you have 
options is a great asset in dealing with stress. 

Practice good nutrition. A healthy, well-nourished and 
well-exercised body can take more stress than a weak, 
poorly nourished one. 

Identify the sources of your distress and seek to 
eliminate them or at least blunt their force. Identifying 
your problems can go a long way toward solving them. 
But, be careful lest you treat only the symptoms and not 
the problem itself. 


CONCLUSION 


RR LA AE 
Stress is not to be avoided; it’s to be managed. We 
need a certain amount of it to be alert and alive. By trial 
and error we can learn how much we can tolerate before 
backing off. As we begin to recognize our own unique 
danger signs of not coping well, we'll be in position to 
take constructive action to manage stress rather than 
becoming its victim. @ 
Jere E. Yates is Chairperson, Business Administration Division, and 
Professor of Organizational Behavior and Management, Pepperdine 
University, Malibu, Ca. His book, Managing Stress, will be published by 
AMACOM later this year. 
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Author’s Note: 


The following article has been provided in response 
to a request. I have written it reluctantly, for I realize 
the futility of expecting that articles such as this will 
have any impact. 

I am convinced it is impossible to “teach” manage- 
ment in schools, in books, or in articles such as this. 
I am reminded of the high ranking military officer 
who, a number of years ago, had been appointed to 
head a major Federal Agency in Washington. He ad- 
vised me he would be in Washington soon and would 
like to visit me for half an hour to learn how to run 
a large organization. I told him he could not learn to 
be king in half an hour, and not to waste his precious 
time seeing me. The vast majority of readers, those 
who “believe,” or “hope” or who have been “taught” 
that there are a few simple principles of management 
which can be learned, will find my thoughts uncon- 
vincing, prosaic, or dated. Perhaps the few who al- 
ready “know” how to manage or who recognize that 
the necessary skills can only be developed by long 
personal experience and hard work, will take some 
heart from reading my comments amidst the flood of 
modern “management double-speak” so prevalent to- 
day. 


Today the American people have little trust in those 
who work for the Federal Government. To an extent 
this lack of confidence is justified, particularly when 
it involves senior managers. Since the end of World 
War II the number of high grade civilians in relation 
to the total Government workforce has steadily in- 
creased to the point where we have more managers 
and checkers than we have doers. This increase has 
been brought about by the purveyors of the “tech- 
niques of modern management.” Our senior employees 
have been schooled in this “new” philosophy which 
holds that as long as a person is well-versed in a few 
simple rules of how to handle people and situations, 
he need not know anything about the details of the 
programs he is managing or the increasingly sophis- 
ticated technologies on which many of these programs 
are based. This has allowed the non-professional to 
achieve high status and high pay within the Govern- 
ment. These “managers” can move easily from one 
position to another without the slightest pause. As 
long as their area does not become a public disaster 
they are safe. If trouble erupts, they are lost; they 
can then blame those beneath them or those who pre- 
ceded them. Until this false concept is rooted out of 
the Federal Government we cannot expect the Amer- 
ican people to regain their trust. Indeed they should 
not. 

I do not hold much hope for this being done before 
a major disaster befalls the United States. But I can 
provide some basic principles for doing a job that I 





have followed for over 50 years of government service 
and which I have instilled in my senior managers. If 
these principles were emphasized instead of the pres- 
ent ones, it would go a long way toward reversing the 
current trend. Unfortunately, many of those who have 
been brought up in the “new management” system 
will probably never understand the significance of the 
principles I offer. 





Ownership 





A person doing a job—any job—must feel that he 
owns it and that he will remain on that job indefinitely. 
If he feels he is a temporary custodian, or is using the 
job as a stepping stone to a higher position, his actions 
will probably not take into account the long-term in- 
terests of the country. Lack of commitment to the 
present job will be perceived by those who work for 
him and they also will tend not to care. If he feels he 
owns his job and acts accordingly, he need not worry 
about his next job. He should exercise a devotion to 
his work as if his children were the direct beneficiaries 
of what he is doing, as indeed they are. Too many 
spend their entire lives looking for the next job. We 
need to make it challenging and rewarding for man- 
agers to remain in one organization for more than a 
few years. Thereby the organization will benefit from 
their knowledge, experience, and “corporate” mem- 
ory. 





Responsibility 








Along with ownership comes the need for accept- 
ance of full responsibility for the work. It is now com- 
mon in government to deal with problems in a collective 
way. For example, a program will be divided into com- 
ponent parts or into sub-programs, but with no one 
responsible for the entire effort. Another approach is 
to have a committee run the program in some pseudo- 
democratic form, or to establish more and more levels 
of managers to theoretically give better control. All 
of these are but different forms of shared responsi- 
bility, and shared responsibility means that no one is 
responsible. Unless the one person truly responsible 
can be identified when something goes wrong, then 
no one has been really responsible. 





Attention to Detail 





A tendency among managers, particularly as they 
move to higher positions, is to think they no longer 
need to be concerned with details. If the boss is not 
concerned about details, his subordinates also will not 
consider them important. Yet “the devil is in the de- 
tails.” It is hard, monotonous, and onerous to pay at- 
tention to details; most managers would rather focus 
on lofty policy matters. But when the details are ig- 
nored, the project fails; no influsion of policy or lofty 
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ideals can then correct the situation. This principle is 
particularly important in those programs where the 
application of special skills or technology is needed for 
success. 





Priorities 

The need to pay attention to details does not mean 
that you should do everything. Any individual has only 
so much time to work, with an absolute limit of 24 
hours each day. If you are to manage your job you 
must set priorities. Too many people let the job set 
the priorities. On any given day, small, unimportant 
but seemingly “interesting” trivia pass through an 
office; you must avoid letting these monopolize your 
time. A tendency of human beings is to while away 
time with unimportant matters because these do not 
require mental effort or energy. That is why television 
is popular. You must apply self-discipline to ensure 
your energy is focused on where it is most needed. 


Know What Is Going On 


You must establish simple and direct means to find 
out what is going on in detail in the area of your re- 
sponsibility. There are ways of doing this, but all in- 
volve constant drudgery. For this reason most managers 
avoid keeping up with details; instead they create 
“management information systems.” Gimmicks such 
as these merely demonstrate you are incapable or un- 
willing to use the necessary effort on your job. 

I require regular, periodic reports directly to me 
from key personnel throughout my program. I insist 
that they report the problems they have found in plain 
English, and that they report the specific action they 
are taking, and what assistance they need from me. 
The concept that the use of complex systems can sim- 
plify matters is specious. It may sound attractive but 
it flies in the face of nature’s laws, as I have observed 
them. 














Hard Work 





For this there is no substitute. A manager who does 
not work hard or devote extra effort can not expect 
his people to do so. You must set the example. Hard 
work compensates for many shortcomings. You may 
not be the smartest or most knowledgeable person. 
But if you dedicate yourself to the job and put ‘n the 
required effort, your people will follow your lead. 


Checking Up 


An essential element of carrying out my work is the 
need to have it checked by an independent source. 
Even the most dedicated individual makes mistakes. 
Further, many are less than fully dedicated to their 
work. In industry an independent check is usually re- 
ferred to as “quality control” and is widely used in 
engineering applications. But the concept is valid for 











more than just engineering. Much poor work and sheer 
nonsense is generated in Government because it is not 
subjected to impartial review and oversight. 


Formality 


A corollary of the concept of checking work is in the 
need for formalizing communications and actions. If 
this is not done, then one is dependent on individual 
memory which is quickly lost as people leave or move 
to other jobs. In my work an invaluable feature has 
been the ability to go back a number of years to de- 
termine the basis for an action. In this way an emerg- 
ing problem can be put into proper perspective, and 
can facilitate taking the action needed for correction. 
If actions are not formalized, one can never be sure 
they are understood or executed. 











Facing the Facts 
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Another principle for managing a successful pro- 
gram is to resist the natural human inclination to hope 
things will work out, despite evidence or doubt to the 
contrary. This may seem obvious, but it is a factor one 
must be conscious of and actively guard against. It can 
have a subtle effect, particularly if the manager has 
spent much time and energy on a project and has come 
to feel possessive about it. It is not easy to admit that 
what you thought was correct did not turn out that 
way. 

If conditions require it, one must face the facts and 
brutally make needed changes despite considerable 
costs and schedule delays. The man in charge must 
personally set the example in this area and require 
subordinates to do likewise. Figuratively, he must, if 
necessary, kill his own child, regardless of the con- 
sequences to himself. After all, he is the trustee for 
the Government; he is not the owner. 





Conclusion 





The principles I have stated have many ancillary 
facets that can be further developed. I have merely 
provided the key elements. I suspect most of those 
reading this article will give passing acknowledgment 
and may even agree with the principles. But unless 
tangible action is taken to put them into practice, they 
have been of no merit. There is a desperate need in 
Government for responsible management; for man- 
agers who pay attention to substance and not to glib 
“management techniques.” If there continues to be 
little movement toward more responsible and effective 
management along the lines I have outlined, it should 
come as no surprise if the “taxpayers revolt” takes on 
an increasingly tangible form which extends even into 
the Federal Government. @ 

Admiral H. C. Rickover is Director, Division of Naval Reactors, 
Department of Energy, and Deputy Commander of Nuclear Pro- 
pulsion, Naval Sea Systems Command. 
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HOW TO 
MANAGE 
YOUR ee 


Interview With Patrick J. 
‘ Montana, Time-Manage- 
, ment Specialist 

Reprinted from U.S. News & World 
Report 

Mr. Montana, is it true 
that just about everyone 
wastes time doing nones 
sential things? 

studies show that almost 
everyone wastes 2 hours or 
more every day. That adds 
up when you think in terms 
of weeks, months and years. 
We spend 80 percent of our 
time on unimportant things 
that produce only 20 percent 
of the results. 


Is this wheel spinning a 
universal problem? 

Yes. It affects everybody— 
businessmen, housewives, 
students. 

The problem isn’t so much 
lack of time as it is making 
the best use of the time 
that’s available. Each of us 
has the same number of hours 
in a day or a week. Some in- 
dividuals work effectively 
and have leeway for leisure 
and relaxation. Others are 
workaholics who don’t con- 
trol their time and the con- 
tent of their work. 
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You’re talking about peo- 
ple on the job. But is time 
wasted in nonworking 
hours, too? 

Certainly. People waste time 
everywhere—at the office, 
in the home, at social activ- 
ities, while traveling. But 
my chief area of concern is 
helping people in business to 
get things done promptly 
and efficiently. 


What’s the best way to do 
that? 

It comes down to a matter 
of time management: plan- 
ning the way one’s time is to 
be spent. Effective man- 
agers don’t start by deciding 
what they have to do and 
then finding time to do it. 
They first check up on where 


their time goes; then they 


set priorities. Those priori- 
ties apply both to the things 
they do to earn a living and 
to the leisure activities that 
give them pleasure. 


Good managers should take 
an inventory of their time— 


Exactly. And you can do the 
same thing yourself. 

Take out a pad and pencil 
and break down your day by 
15-minute sections starting 
at 9 a.m. Then record what 
you're doing in each of those 
segments. You'll be sur- 
prised at the results. A great 
deal of your time, you'll find, 
will have been frittered away 
unproductively, going from 
task to task without really 
completing any single one. 


Do people tend to tackle 
the easiest things first and 
put off the harder jobs? 

It’s just human nature to do 
the things that are easy and 
familiar first instead of de- 
ciding in advance the most 
important things to be done. 
People should set deadlines 
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for the tasks they want to 
accomplish. Then, if they 
don’t meet those deadlines, 
they’ll know that time is slip- 
ping away. 

But it’s also important to set 
aside some time every day 
for creative thinking: to plan 
for advancing in a career, for 
achieving financial success 
for yourself and your em- 
ployer. For many of us, the 
morning is the best time for 
this sort of creative activity. 
For others, the afternoon or 
evening produces the best 
results. 


What tips can you offer to 
the person who wants to 
avoid getting caught in a 
time trap? 

One is to concentrate on 
doing one thing at a time. I 
suggest starting with the 
task that’s preying on your 
mind and getting that out of 
the way. Then you can strike 
a balance between necessary 
things and important ones. 
Another point: Every hour 
or so get up and move around 
for 5 or 10 minutes. Relax 
your muscles and your mind; 
take up some other activity 
for a brief period. You'll 
come back to your desk re- 
freshed to finish the work at 
hand. 

Still another idea is to have 
in front of you all day a list 
of what you need to accom- 
plish. For example, before 
I leave my office at night I 
put down on a slip of paper 
or an index card the most 
important things I need to 
do the next day. First off in 
the morning, I look at the 
list and start working on No. 
1 until it’s finished. Then I 
tackle No. 2 in the same 
way, and then 3, 4 and so on. 
I try not to be concerned if 
I finish only one or two in 
the course of the day. I know 





I’ve been working on the 
most important ones. The 
others can wait. 


Can you suggest some other 
effective approaches? 

Yes. I'd list them this way: 
Learn to work anywhere. 
Abraham Lincoln used to 
say a country lawyer’s office 
was in his hat. Keep a pencil 
and a pad of paper in several 
places at home—within reach 
when you watch TV, in your 
library, on a bedside table. 
Don’t take a chance on for- 
getting an idea once it has 
hatched. 

Put spare moments to work. 
The doctor does it by read- 
ing medica! journals be- 
tween appcintments. The 
farmer does it by fixing 
fences on days when he can’t 
do field work. Professional 
singers and musicians use 
spare minutes for practic- 
ing. 

Decide trifles quickly. A 
great many decisions are so 
minor they can almost be 
made by tossing a coin in- 
stead of wasting time on 
them. 

Separate the essential from 
the nonessential. That’s a 
mark of maturity. Children 
start a great many projects 
and finish few; their atten- 
tion is easily distracted. They 
become grown-ups when 
they follow through to com- 
pletion the things that count. 
Put habit on your side. De- 
velop good methods of work- 
ing, and stick with them if 
they serve you well. 

Do things right the first 
time. A lot of people who 
never seem to have enough 
time to do a job right always 
have enough time to do it 
over. 

Get help from others. Know 
which tasks you can dele- 
gate safely. Theodore Roo- 





sevelt once observed that 
the best executive is one 
who has sense enough to 
pick good men to do what he 
wants done—and self-re- 
straint enough to keep from 
meddling with them while 
they do it. 


What is the best way to 
deal with interruptions that 
get in the way of complet- 
ing a job? 

There are certain ones that 
just seem to go with the ter- 
ritory. You’ve got to put up 
with them and deal with 
them the best way you can. 
For example, there’s a cat- 
egory of work that I call 
“boss imposed.” Let me il- 
lustrate: You may be walk- 
ing into your office with 
every intention of tackling 
the top task on your list, and 
as you pass the boss’s office, 
he calls to you, “I was think- 
ing about something last 
night that I want to share 
with you.” And before you 
know it, you’re walking out 
with several boss-imposed 
chores. You know those have 
to take priority because if 
they’re not done, swift and 
direct penalties ensue. 
Another situation of this type 
is the “system imposed” task. 
It can have penalties, too, 
though not as direct as those 
from boss-imposed de- 
mands. Suppose I’m a man- 
ager in a marketing job and 
someone in the treasurer’s 
office asks me for a budget 
to support my marketing 
plan. If I delay drawing it 
up, I'll be subject to pres- 
sures and displeasure from 
fellow workers. 

Another time robber at the 
office can involve subordi- 
nates. An article in the Har- 
vard Business Review calls 
it the “monkey on the back” 
analogy. A worker and his 


boss meet in the hall and the 
worker says, “Hey, boss, 
we’ve got a problem,” and he 
goes on to describe it. The 
boss doesn’t want to seem 
unconcerned, but he’s also 
leery of giving an off-the- 
cuff reply, so he says, “Let 
me think about that, and I'll 
get back to you.” 

Notice what’s happened here. 
Before they met, the mon- 
key was on the subordinate’s 
back. When they left, it was 
on the boss’s back. The boss 
who has to get back to the 
worker has violated two 
principles of good manage- 
ment: accepting a responsi- 
bility from a subordinate and 
promising him a progress 
report. That happens time 
and time again. It means 
that people lose control of 
their own discretionary time 
by having to deal with prob- 
lems they should have del- 
egated. 


Does the telephone rate 
high as a time waster? 

Certainly. The best way to 
avoid phone interruptions, 
of course, is to have a sec- 
retary screen your calls and 
deal with a lot of the non- 
essential things for you. 


Suppose you don’t have a 
secretary— 

Then be brief. Cut your calls 
short. Don’t be afraid to tell 
a caller that you’re busy, 
that you'll call back once 
you're out from under a 
pressing assignment. 


What about people who just 
drop into one’s office? Do 
they cause wasted time? 

That can be a pitfall, and it’s 
why I think the open-door 
policy that many managers 
speak of with pride can be 
self-defeating. If anybody 





can walk into your office and 


nies 











interrupt you at any time, 
you’re not managing your- 
self. A closed door doesn’t 
necessarily mean that you’re 
impertinent—only that 
you’re achieving the results 
that you want to achieve. 

A secretary can let you know 
if you have an important vis- 
itor who ought to be admit- 
ted. You can also set up a 
system of having your door 
shut at certain times of the 
day to give close attention 
to work, and open at other 
times. 


Do meetings waste much 
time in the typical office? 
Yes, indeed. Before any 
meeting is held, the boss 
ought to raise the question 
of whether it’s really nec- 
essary. Maybe a decision can 
be reached without getting 
a lot of people together. Per- 
haps things can be handled 
by a conference phone call. 
Maybe the meeting can be 
postponed or canceled. 

And if a meeting finally is 
scheduled, its purpose and 
agenda fixed and attendance 
firmly limited, the boss may 
be able to send a subordi- 
nate. That saves the execu- 
tive’s time and gives the 
subordinate some experi- 
ence. 


Once a meeting has been 
decided on, what rules 
should apply in order to 
conserve time? 

The session ought to start 
right on the dot. 

If possible, it should be a 
“stand up” meeting so peo- 
ple will be eager to get the 
business out of the way. 
Someone should be assigned 
to keep a watch on the time 
and see that the meeting 
ends on schedule. 

At the conclusion, the chair- 
person should be able to give 
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a quick summary of the re- 
sults and parcel out any nec- 
essary assignments. 

Finally, after every meeting 
there ought to be an evalu- 
ation to see if it accom- 
plished its purpose. 


Is a clean desk a sign that 
one is using time properly, 
keeping work from piling 
up? 

I’m not sure that’s an infal- 
lible way of determining how 
effectively one’s time is being 
used. 

Some people just seem to 
work better behind a clut- 
tered desk. Others stash pa- 
per away in different places 
but know where it is. Still 
others stow everything un- 
der the desk and keep the 
top clear. If an individual 
can accomplish what he’s 
supposed to be accomplish- 
ing and feels that he’s in con- 
trol of both the content and 
the timing of his work, I 
don’t see that the presence 
or absence of papers means 
much. 

I recall a cartoon that shewed 
an executive behind a com- 
pletely bare desk with a sign 
on it: “I practice effective 
delegation of authority— 
nothing ever reaches this 
desk.” In a case like that, 
you wonder whether anyone 
ever gets in to see the boss 
to talk things over with him. 


Do people need to be flex- 
ible in their work habits? 
All the time. You can learn 
a lot of principles for man- 
aging your time, but you’ve 
got to know when to yield on 
some of them. 

If I’m talking with someone 
and my boss looks in with an 
expression that says, “If you 
don’t come out in 5 minutes, 
you're fired.” I'd certainly 
comply with his unspoken 





request. In such a case, the 
situation has to dictate your 
decision. 


Have you found that people 
who organize their time 
properly tend to be more 
relaxed as well as more ef- 
fective in their jobs? 

If you’re well organized— 
doing things on an efficient 
schedule—you certainly 
should be more effective and 
less subject to stress and 
tension. 

On the other hand, I know 
people who are so well or- 
ganized that they put them- 
selves in a straitjacket. When 
things don’t go exactly ac- 
cording to schedule, they 
get thrown off stride and 
don’t know how to cope. 

So it’s important to keep 
some balance in this whole 
time-management enter- 
prise. If you do the best you 
ean, everything will fall into 
place. @ 

Patrick J. Montana is president of 
the National Center for Career Life 
Planning. He also has been a pro- 
fessor of management and market- 
ing. Among his books: You Can 
Change Your Future and Career 
Life Planning for Americans 














amphlet on Presi- 
dent's Meeting 

With Federal Em- 
ployees Available 


In late May, President 
Carter met with OPM Di- 
rector Campbell and thir- 
teen career employees in the 
Cabinet Room of the ‘Vhite 
House to discuss issues con- 
cerning the Federal work 
force. The discussion, with 
employees in grades GS-5 
through GS-18, covered such 
topics as whistleblowers, the 
Senior Executive Service, 
the retirement system, the 
5.5% pay cap, compensation 
reform, parking fees, con- 
tracting out for services, the 
Ethics Act, morale, person- 
nel ceilings, health benefits 
and merit pay. 

A sixteen-page pamphlet 
has been prepared from a 
transcript of the meeting. 
Your personnel office may 
have a supply. Or limited 
copies, (no more than 10, 
please) are available from 
the Office of Public Affairs, 
Office of Personnel Manage- 
ment, Washington, D.C. 
20415. 

Films and videotapes of 
the meeting are available for 
purchase from: 

The National Audiovisual 
Center 

8700 Edgeworth Drive 
Capitol Heights, Maryland, 
20028 


ffice of Personnel 
Management 
Approves New 
Symbol 


A new symbol—shown on 
the back cover—has been 
approved for use by the Of- 
fice of Personnel Manage- 
ment. The symbol, developed 
with the cooperation of the 
National Endowment for the 
Arts and the Department of 


Agriculture’s Office of Com- 
munications, will be used as 
identification on all OPM 
graphic and communication 
materials. A version of the 
symbol with the agency name 
encircling the central design 
has been proposed for ap- 
proval by the Commission 
on Fine Arts as OPM’s seal, 
to be reserved for official 
documents. 


.388 Accept SES 
Membership 


The deadline for Federal 
executives serving the Sen- 
ior Executive Service au- 
thorized positions to become 
SES charter members was 
July 13. Of those offered 
membership, 5388, or 96 
percent, accepted by that 
date. Executives serving in 
positions designated SES 
were offered conversion to 
SES and given 90 days in 
which to decide whether or 
not to accept. Competitive 
Service employees who wish 
to enter SES after the con- 
version period will have to 
meet three additional re- 
quirements: competition, 
qualifications approval and 
a probationary period. 


ederal Civilian 
Employment— 
May 1979 


According to preliminary 
data released by the U.S. 
Office of Personnel Manage- 
ment (OPM), Executive 
Branch employment, ex- 
cluding the independent U.S. 
Postal Service, totaled 
2,186,410 at the end of May 
1979—an increase of 18,295 
from April. 

These figures include full- 
time employees in tempo- 


rary positions (which in- 
creased by 18,024) and 
intermittent employment 
(increased by 2,963). The 
overall net increase included 
summer employees. 

Including the Postal Serv- 
ice and the Legislative and 
Judicial Branches, Federal 
civilian employment totaled 
2,901,756, reflecting an in- 
crease of 20,964 during May. 

OPM also announced that 
Federal civilian payrolls 
totaled approximately 
$4,578,018,000 in all areas 
for May 1979. About 
$4,409,856,000 of this amount 
was paid to employees in the 
United States, including 
$662,412,000 in the Wash- 
ington, D.C., metropolitan 
area. 


ingman to Direct 
Management 
Improvement 
Council 


Charles F. Bingman, for- 
mer Deputy Administrator 
of the Urban Mass Trans- 
portation Administration, 
has been named Executive 
Director of the President’s 
Management Improvement 
Council. The Council, which 
was established in May to 
support efforts to improve 
management practices and 
performance throughout the 
Federal Government, is 
chaired by OMB Director 
James T. McIntyre, Jr. and 
OPM Director Alan K. 
Campbell. Its membership, 
appointed by the President, 
will include officials from 
Federal agencies, business, 
labor, universities, founda- 
tions and State and local 
governments. 

Bingman, who had previ- 
ously held positions with the 
Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration 


and the Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget, most 
recently had _ general 
management responsibility 
for all UMTA’s programs, 
particularly in clarifying de- 
cision-making progress, im- 
proving program manage- 
ment and building its regional 
field structure. 


uane Wins Jump 
Award 


Dr. Thomas P. Ruane, 
Deputy Director of Eco- 
nomic Adjustment, Office of 
the Secretary of Defense, 
received the 1979 William A. 
Jump award for outstanding 
service in administration and 
notable contributions to the 
efficiency and quality of the 
public service. 

The Jump Award was es- 
tablished in 1950 to honor 
the late William A. Jump, 
Budget and Finance Officer 
of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, for his distin- 
guished contributions to ef- 
fective public administration. 
Nominees must be career 
Federal employees with no 
less than five years of ex- 
perience who have demon- 
strated unusual competence, 
leadership, creativity, close 
adherence to principles, in- 
tegrity, and dedication to 
duty in any area of public 
administration. Ruane, who 
had received the Arthur S. 
Flemming Award as one of 
the ten outstanding young 
managers in the Federal 
Government in 1977, was 
cited for achievements in the 
management of the Defense 
Economic Adjustment Pro- 
gram and his central role in 
establishing new Federal 
policy on Defense Adjust- 
ment Assistance. @ 
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A visit to any bookstore, 
or a look at any TV talk or 
game show, makes clear that 
our culture can be described 
as preoccupied with anxiety 
and as absorbed in relieving 
it through the pursuit of 
pleasure. Greeks developed 
aesthetics, practical Ro- 
mans applied experience, 
medieval Christians glori- 
fied guilt and early 20th cen- 
tury men sought meaning 
through science; modern man 
is getting in touch with his 
unconscious. Decision-mak- 
ers in our government, sen- 
sitive to what is both current 
and appealing, naturally 
adapt the methods of aca- 
demia when these are con- 
gruent with their own goals. 
Having learned that mission 
accomplishment has an inti- 
mate bond with human re- 
lations, management expects 
trainers to help employees 
adjust well to the world they 
work in. 
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What is the problem with 
this sound technique for 
dealing with reality? First, 
there are so many conflict- 
ing psychological theories 
that choosing among them 
can be very confusing. Beau- 
tifully packaged, each school 
or system promises to trans- 
form secretaries into admin- 
istrative assistants, followers 
into leaders, sloths into dy- 
namos, and shy introverts 
into assertive executives— 
often in a course of 32 hours 
or less. Training packagers 
provide their own teachers, 
making the process very easy 
for in-house trainers. And, 
after completing the course, 
formerly inadequate stu- 
dents are changed into vi- 
brant, self-actualized teach- 
ers, glutting the field like so 
many proliferating rabbits, 
spreading the sacred “word.” 
They have found a panacea 
for every training problem; 
they have all the answers to 


management’s questions, 
whether in human relations, 
motivation, or productivity. 

The analogy to psycholog- 
ical therapy is obvious. One 
may have faith in the ability 
of all the schools in practice 
to help emotionally troubled 
patients; but only when the 
healer is trained, respects 
the client and understands 
the client’s inner life, and 
can establish a working re- 
lationship with him, can any 
progress be made. These 
same requirements are true 
of education—and they can- 
not be met in packaged 
training. The teachers are 
not professionals: they 
promise more than can be 
given. (This kind of training 
is not necessarily a complete 
failure, of course. There is 
the placebo effect, by which 
the student profits from a 
course simply by taking one. 
He expects to be helped, is 
encouraged by suggestions 
of his teachers, and leaves 
the course stimulated by the 
attention he has received. 
Taking stock of one’s self is 
not a bad idea. And both pri- 
vate industry and the public 
sector have learned that 
achieving results is depend- 
ent upon fulfilling people’s 
needs. Haphazardly apply- 
ing second-hand, watered- 
down principles from an art 
that has yet to become a sci- 
ence clearly has its dangers, 
however. ) 

The late Gordon W. All- 
port, Harvard psychologist, 
warned his colleagues not to 
construct behavioral theo- 
ries based on small samples 
of people; he called such 
theorizing “galloping empi- 
ricism.” Educators should 
employ the same caution in 
accepting unauthenticated 
interpretations of theories 
that have not been scientif- 


ically proved. Transactional 
Analysis, popularly known 
as TA, comes first to mind 
because of its ideological link 
to Freudian Analysis. Not 
only has TA redone analysis 
to make it understandable 
for laymen (changing Super- 
ego to Parent, Ego to Adult 
and Subconscious to Child) 
but it has also made the the- 
ory palatable and hopeful. In 
doing so, it has redirected 
and perverted the original 
intent of psychoanalysis. The 
system attracts us visually 
through symbols, easily 
grasped by the most simple- 
minded strangers working 
together, with the purpose 
of learning how to feel O. K. 
and to be judged O. K. by 
one’s peers. The overall pur- 
pose is noble, a very prag- 
matic approach to im- 
proving life; but there are 
pitfalls. Outside of its sym- 
bols, TA has little to do with 
Freud, whose purpose was 
to break down the patient’s 
defenses, to help him see the 
truth about himself and his 
situation. TA’s purpose is to 
extol the world as perfected, 
and condition the client to fit 
into it. TA participants work 
out “seripts,” “collect 
stamps,” and give each other 
“strokes,” like players in a 
TV sitcom. This is nature 
imitating art. Is it real? Is 
it harmless? Can it be 
abused? 

This writer has heard 
clients in government-run 
therapy groups complain of 
being manipulated. In TA 
the adult plays the hero’s 
part as a safe, middle-of-the- 
road protagonist of middle- 
class society. Everything is 
O. K. if one accepts the es- 
tablished order of things. 
Values are both visible and 
comform in this philosophy 
and therefore appropriate 





for use in prisons, corpora- 
tions and the military. It is 
good to help people adapt to 
our society, but it is bad to 
crush their ability to judge 
its faults. The most glaring 
fallacy of TA is that it claims 
to give the layman, in a 
small book or brief course, 
the same training he could 
get from a certified psychol- 
ogist. The implication that 
one can be as objective as a 
professional is simply not 
true. 

Some firms include a whole 
galaxy of themes in their 
portfolios: TA, Theory X 
and Theory Y, the Haw- 
thorne Studies, Maslow’s 
Hierarchy of Needs, the Pe- 
ter Principle—all of which 
have good ideas, useful for 
certain people at certain 
times. But some are more 
specific: one, for example, 
confines its efforts to cate- 
gorizing participants’ per- 
sonality types into four 
groups, each labelled by a 
different color. The avowed 
purpose is understanding 
one’s color-type and analyz- 
ing compatibility with other 
color-types. This philosophy 
credits Carl Jung as its 
source, but a study of his 
thought reveals no meaning- 
ful connection. Jung listed 
four parts of the personality 
that make up the Ego: sen- 
sation (that a thing is), 
thinking (what a thing is), 
feeling (what a thing is worth 
to us), and intuition (how we 
go around corners, how we 
make a mystical jump to the 
unknown). He said we need 
all four parts equally to be- 
come a whale person. 

The training package, 
however, constrains us in 
boxes, telling us we are 
either Activist (red), Preci- 
sionist (yellow), Outer Di- 
rected (green), or Inner 


Directed (blue). People who 
take this course are said to 
enjoy hearing about them- 
selves and finding out why 
they tangle with opposite 
color types—as if they 
couldn’t figure this out by 
themselves. How preten- 
tious of any packaged psy- 
chology to declare that it can 
define us, when serious ob- 
servers of behaviour admit 
we can get only a small part 
of another’s mind at best. 
We should ask: Does such 
training change behavior on 
the job? Does it succeed bet- 
ter than group experience, 
passage of time, or super- 
visory counseling? Are 
trainers spending time and 
energy and money well? 
Another approach is 
LIFO, for Life Orientation, 
which has become big busi- 
ness and boasts a formidable 
list of consumers in industry 
as well as government. One 
can almost hear an over- 
worked trainer saying, “Let’s 
get another one of those con- 
sultant firms to run a work- 
shop people can enjoy—one 
of those that make people 
feel good.” And LIFO is de- 
signed to do just that. One 
is taught to describe one’s 
management style as either: 
controlling (being a leader), 
supporting (giving, being 
concerned), conserving (us- 
ing logic, structure, analy- 
sis), or adapting (dealing and 
changing). These descrip- 
tions imply that we are really 
perfect; only when our good 
behavior patterns become 
excessive do they show any 
faults. LIFO presents a rosy 
picture of reality that ap- 
peals because it seems sim- 
ple and comfortable, like 
painting by numbers: all you 
have to do is make step by 
step changes, following di- 
rections. Problems are re- 


phrased out of existence: 
“conflict management” is now 
called “dealing with differ- 
ences.” Struggle is called a 
situation “where one person 
is not fulfilling the needs 
of another.” The solution 
is in homeostasis, “without 
changing ourselves,” by con- 
forming to rule-book men- 
tality. What is frightening 
is that when we only follow 
orders we surrender per- 
sonal responsibility. And 
when everyone has the same 
problems, no one is unique. 

Effectiveness Training, 
another of the programs 
flooding the market, claims 
to teach us how to apply all 
the others. Although less 
pretentious in scope than 
some, the credo sounds re- 
markably like LIFO—if peo- 
ple learn to communicate 
properly and meet each oth- 
ers’ needs, conflicts will melt 
away. 

During the past fourteen 
years, 12,000 people have 
taken Effectiveness Train- 
ing, emerged as “teachers,” 
and then taught the course 
to 350,000 other students. 
And ET is profitable; teach- 
ers pay proprietary fees each 
time they give the course or 
any variant. (Sensitivity 
training is generally good 
business; in his book, The 
Psychological Society, Mar- 
tin Gross states that the 
Federal Government has in- 
vested millions in a near- 
coercive sensitivity training 
program for Federal em- 
ployees in several major 
agencies. And from 1968 to 
1970, the Human Develop- 
ment Institute, a Bell and 
Howell subsidiary, was paid 
$1,443,000 to teach sensitiv- 
ity to Government supervi- 
sors.) 

Earlier civilizations be- 
lieved that mental illness 


was caused by devils lodged 
inside the body and used 
magical or religious chants 
to exorcise them. Even to- 
day the Navajos “cure” some 
illnesses by singing—but 
most of them bring their 
children to the white man’s 
hospitals to be treated for 
TB. We should look as closely 
at the Human Potential 
Movement and separate its 
excesses from its contribu- 
tions. When we call in con- 
sultants to help us teach, or 
use psychological theory in 
our classrooms, we had bet- 
ter know what we are doing. 
We must be aware that even 
when harmless, most of the 
movements have not been 
properly tested or proved 
effective in changing any- 
one. 

There’s nothing wrong 
with TM if it helps us relax; 
bioenergetics help some 
people get in touch with 
their bodies; deep breathing 
or running around the block 
can dissipate anxiety. But 
there are no answers to hu- 
man problems. Used indis- 
criminately, TA and LIFO 
and ET give us a view of life 
as false as astrology, where 
you look at your horoscope 
in the newspaper every day 
and find only good things. 
Growth means experiencing 
pain, failure and loss, and 
being responsible for our 
lives as individuals—with- 
out being controlled, la- 
belled or categorized. 
Agencies should determine 
their own educational needs, 
with reverence for the indi- 
vidual and without taking up 
the latest fad in packaged 
systems. People and train- 
ing packages should be han- 
dled with care. @ 


Evelyn Rinzler is an Employee De- 
velopment Specialist at McGuire 
Air Force Base, New Jersey. 
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LIFE AT THE TOP. In a 
front page article called, 
“What Price Glory”, The 
Wall Street Journal Jan. 30, 
1979, reported on the stress 
and pressure placed on top 
government managers: “It 
is a world of 14-hour days, 
six- and seven-day work 
weeks, abrupt demands from 
workaholic bosses, chronic 
fatigue and sometimes di- 
vorce.” Treasury Secretary 
W. Michael Blumenthal 
echoed the same point in a 
provocative article in the 
Jan. 29, 1979, issue of For- 
tune magazine: “A govern- 
ment bureaucracy, in terms 
of work load, is an inverted 
pyramid. The amount of work 
varies with how far up you 
are—the people at the top 
do most of the work and 
have most of the pressure 
and cannot delegate.” Blu- 
menthal hints at some of the 
reasons for this state of af- 
fairs, but it would make a 
good research project to 
probe the ‘whys’ in more 
depth. 





CAN CUTTING RED TAPE 
REALLY BE FUN? Sitting 
down to prune a thick set of 
agency regulations of red 
tape and unnecessary re- 
quirements sounds like about 
as much fun as spending the 
weekend reading the Fed- 
eral Register. Yet one 
agency has come up with a 
novel approach to this nor- 
mally dull and painstaking 
task—a mock trial. The 
Justice Department’s Law 
Enforcement Assistance 
Administration (LEAA) put 
its manual governing state 
grant application proce- 
dures on trial, complete with 
a prosecuting attorney, de- 
fense attorney, and presid- 
ing judge. After several 
hours of testimony and cross 
examination which were 
conducted with “exhuberant 
abandon,” the verdict was 
rendered to cut the manual 
by 50 percent within 30 days. 
This was accomplished and 
resulted in a reduction in the 
size of the state plan sub- 
missions of 42 to 52 percent. 
Details are in “Red Tape On 
Trial,” in the March-April 
1979 issue of Public Admin- 
istration Review. 


demands on time. Other 
managers have thrown up 
their hands in despair, and 
attempt to get by with in- 
formal and oral information 
from the staff. Perhaps there 
are alternatives. The March- 
April 1979 issue of the Har- 
vard Business Review de- 
scribes a new approach 
developed by MIT’s Sloan 
School of Management; it is 
called the critical success 
factors approach. The ap- 
proach is based on inter- 
viewing the key executive 
about the organization’s 
goals, the critical factors for 
success that underlie the 
goals, the measures that 
might be used to evaluate 
the status of the critical fac- 
tors, and the report formats 
desired. Critical success fac- 
tors are limited to a handful 
of areas in which satisfac- 
tory results are essential to 
the organization. While the 
article, “Chief Executives 
Define Their Own Data 
Needs,” is oriented to pri- 
vate sector companies, the 
techniques and principles 
appear equally applicable to 
top government manage- 
ment. 

















CONFUCIUS SAYS .. 
“The true leader develops 
the strengths in others, not 
their weaknesses. The petty 
administrator does just the 
opposite.” (From the Ana- 
lects.) And you thought Pe- 
ter Drucker said that? 
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DATA, DATA EVERY- 
WHERE . And not a 
drop to drink. That seems to 
be the plaint of many man- 
agers, public and private. 
Enormous quantities of data 
are available, but seldom of 
the kind that a key manager 
really needs to run an or- 
ganization. Some managers 
have attempted to develop 
comprehensive manage- 
ment information systems, 
based on detailed data needs 
analysis, only to see the ef- 
fort bog down in its own 
complexity and conflicting 





MR. PIRSIG, MEET MR. 
MASLOW. “This is how any 
further improvement of the 
world will be done: by indi- 
viduals making quality de- 
cisions and that’s all.” Robert 
Pirsig, Zen and the Art of 
Motorcycle Maintenance. 
“Even the best individuals 
placed under poor social and 
institutional circumstances 
behave badly.” A. H. Mas- 
low, “Some Fundamental 
Questions that Face the 
Normative Social Psycholo- 
gist,” Journal of Humanis- 
tic Psychology, Fall 1968. 
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WILL WORK BE DUMBED 
UP OR DUMBED DOWN? 
While he didn’t use those 
inelegant terms, J. Richard 
Hackman’s article, “The De- 
sign of Work in the 1980's,” 
in the Summer 1978 issue of 
Organizational Dynamics, 
argues that managers are 
facing a major fork in the 
road in how they organize 
work. One fork “Route One” 
would be to fit jobs to peo- 
ple, based on the premise 
that many people are under- 
utilized and would rise to the 
challenge of enriched jobs 
that provided more auton- 
omy. The other fork “Route 
Two” would be to fit people 
to jobs by engineering work 
for maximum efficiency and 
doing whatever is necessary 
to help people adapt to their 
work condition. While the 
author favors “Route One” 
he fears that “we have al- 
ready progressed so far down 
Route Two that it may be 
nearly impossible to turn 
back.” For one thing, he 
says, “we know how to op- 
erate according to Route Two 
rules, and we’re fumbling at 
best when we try to design 
a work unit in accord with 
Route One.” 








WHAT THEY’RE SAY- 
Arjay Miller, 
former president of Ford 
Motor Company and more 
recently dean of the Stan- 
ford University Graduate 
School of Business, inter- 
viewed (People magazine, 
June 25, 1979) upon his re- 
tirement: “During the ’60’s 
race riots, I realized that it 
was harder to be mayor of 
Detroit than it was to be the 
president of Ford. Not only 
more difficult, but there was 
no training program for big- 
city mayors. The private en- 
terprise system of this coun- 
try does a good job of meeting 
demands for food or cars or 
radios. We need the same 
focus to get cleaner air and 
water and safer streets. We 
need to learn to work with 
searce resources and reach 
objectives efficiently. That, 
in a nutshell, is what man- 
agement is all about.” 


In a piece entitled 
Managers Who Want To 
Take Risks (The Washing- 
ton Post, June 20, 1979) col- 
umnist David S. Broder 
hailed the acceptance rate 
for appointment to the Sen- 
ior Executive Service: “This 
is good news for at least two 
reasons. First, it means there 
will be a large pool of ex- 
perienced senior officials with 
whom to begin the process 
of matching managerial tal- 
ents to critical managerial 
tasks, all across the govern- 
ment, that is at the heart of 
this experiment. ... Sec- 
ond, it suggests that the top 
levels of the civil service are 
not populated—as myth 
would have it—solely by 
people who have fled from 





of success and failure that 
characterize the private sec- 


In Business Week 
(February 26, 1979) an ar- 
ticle called Personnel Wid- 
ens Its Franchise describes 
the stronger role of person- 
nel executives, many of 
whom are now called human 
resources executives, in 
many large corporations’ top 
management. According to 
the article, the reasons for 
this added clout are the pro- 
liferation of federal laws that 
spell out how companies must 
treat employees and the 
skyrocketing costs of em- 
ployee benefits, which have 
risen from just over 20% of 
an average employee’s sal- 
ary 5 years ago to 35% to- 
day. With so much invested 
in employees, keeping the 
turnover rate down is cru- 
cial. In response to this 
changed emphasis, business 
schools are turning out more 
graduates who see the hu- 
man resources route as a vi- 
able way to top management. 
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CAN YOU EAT PSYCHIC 
INCOME? In the Winter 
1978 issue of the Bureau- 
crat, a lively quarterly for 
government managers, 
OPM’s Alan Campbell took 
on Michael Maccoby, author 
of The Gamesman, over the 
issue of performance ap- 
praisals. Said Campbell: “I 
would be the first to agree 
that there is no magic for- 
mula for performance ap- 
praisals. A recent article in 
the Wall Street Journal 
based on a Conference Board 
Report, points to the prob- 
lems of performance ap- 
praisals in the private sector, 
but then asks, ‘If you don’t 
use it, what do you use?’ Do 
we then turn to other objec- 
tive measures? Seniority? 
The problem with these other 
measures is that they are 
not related to performance. 
My own judgment is that we 
simply cannot give up trying 
to develop evaluation sys- 
tems where people will feel 
they are in fact rewarded for 
good performance. How- 
ever, this is not Mr. Mac- 
coby’s opinion. He feels that 
rewarding with pay can ac- 
tually work against the good 
performance produced by the 
intrinsic satisfaction of a job 
well done. The nasty com- 
ment would be—that’s hard 


WHAT ARE _ HIGH- 
ACHIEVING MANAGERS 
REALLY LIKE? In an ar- 
ticle by the same title in the 
Feb. 1979, issue of Train- 
ing, Ron Zemke reports on 
a major study of 16,000 man- 
agers conducted by Jay Hall, 
president of Teleometrics 
International. The findings 
indicate that high-achieving 
(i.e. successful) managers 
differ in a number of impor- 
tant ways from low and mod- 
erate-achieving managers. 
The high achievers report- 
edly have higher levels of 
trust in and optimism about 
competencies of their sub- 
ordinates. They tend to be 
more concerned with per- 
sonal fulfillment than with 
status or job security. They 
involve their subordinates 
more in decision-making. 
They favor open communi- 
cations, and place equal em- 
phasis on people and 
production needs. 

In contrast, the moderate- 
achieving managers are more 
production oriented, and the 
low achievers are primarily 
interested in self-preserva- 
tion. @ 








ArDee Ames is Director of the Spe- 
cial Programs Consulting Division, 


Workforce Effectiveness and De- 
the hard-nosed evaluations to eat.” velopment Group, OPM. 
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Personnel 
Management 
Reform 


Government Productivity 
Workshop 








Recently, some 100 par- 
ticipants from city, county, 
and State personnel agen- 
cies and State legislatures 
met with 50 Federal officials 
to examine ways to recap- 
ture public confidence in 
Government. Governors 
John Carlin of Kansas and 
Richard Snelling of Ver- 
mont, New York Mayor Ed- 
ward Koch and OPM Director 
Alan K. Campbell were fea- 
tured speakers. 

Calling public personnel 
management reform “the 
most pressing problem in 
American government to- 
day,” Mayor Koch outlined 
his proposals for New York 
City reform legislation, in- 
cluding broadening the def- 
inition of management to 
include senior supervisors; 
introducing a number of lim- 
ited-term, non-career man- 
agerial appointments and 
permitting managers greater 
flexibility in selecting and 
reassigning employees. 

OPM has published a re- 
port that contains full texts 
of resource papers, the pro- 
gram, highlights of the main 
presentations and discus- 
sions, and a list of those at- 
tending. For a copy write: 
Office of Intergovernmental 
Personnel Programs, OPM, 
Washington, D.C. 20415. 


The Federal role in im- 
proving State and local gov- 
ernment productivity was 
the theme of a March work- 
shop sponsored by the Office 
of Personnel Management, 
Office of Management and 
Budget, U.S. General Ac- 
counting Office and the Na- 
tional Productivity Council. 
It was attended by 90 rep- 
resentatives of State and lo- 
cal Governments, unions, 
universities and consulting 
groups, and 40 Federal rep- 
resentatives. Elmer Staats, 
Comptroller General of the 
United States, emphasized 
the importance of improved 
productivity in fighting in- 
flation, reducing the cost of 
government and enhancing 
our national capability to 
compete in world markets. 
Quoting a recent GAO study, 
State and Local Productiv- 
ity Improvement: What Is 
The Federal Role? Staats 
proposed the following sug- 
gestions for federal assist- 
ance: incentives through 
grants, technical and finan- 
cial assistance for manage- 
ment improvement, support 
of research on productivity 
management and technol- 
ogy, and establishing a focal 
point for Federal manage- 
ment assistance programs. 
OPM Deputy Director Jule 
Sugarman noted the mutual 
assistance relationships 
State, local and Federal gov- 
ernments must provide for 
each other, and OPM’s goal 
of becoming a resource to 
other Federal agencies look- 
ing for training and advice 
on productivity improve- 
ment. 


A major conclusion from 
discussions held throughout 
the day was this: the knowl- 
edge of productivity meas- 
urement exceeds its actual 
use. We should concentrate 
on promoting increased use 
and systematic testing of ex- 
isting measures, rather than 
on developing new ones. 

OPM and OMB are devel- 
oping a policy paper for the 
National Productivity Coun- 
cil on the role of the Federal 
Government in improving 
State and local government 
productivity. To obtain draft 
copies or to comment on the 
Federal role, write: the Of- 
fice of Intergovernmental 
Personnel Programs, ad- 
dress above, or the National 
Productivity Council, Room 
10232 New Executive Office 
Bldg., Office of Management 
and Budget, Washington, 
D.C. 20503. @ 





State & Local 
Reform 
Scene 


For information, write: Office of 
Personnel Management, Intergov- 
ernmental Personnel Programs, 
Room 2332, Washington, D.C. 
20415. 


Many State and local re- | 


form efforts parallel those 
covered in the Federal 
Civil Service Reform Act 
(CSRA). Among them are 
the following: 


ARIZONA 


On-going Merit System re- 
form study focusing on pay 
and compensation, career 
executive service, produc- 
tivity improvement, and 
labor-management rela- 
tions. 


CALIFORNIA 


1. Changes in Career Exec- 

utive Assignment (CEA) 
(an SES system in effect 
since 1963); 2. Protection 
for “whistleblowers.” 


DAYTON, OHIO 


Merit-based pay increases 
for top management. Con- 
sidering expanding sys- 
tem to middle manage- 
ment and Police and Fire 
Department supervisors. 


DELAWARE 


(Proposed legislation) es- 
tablishes Career Executive 
Service. 


FLORIDA 


(Pending legislation) 1. 
Agency management re- 
view to improve manage- 
ment and productivity; 2. 


Study of possible Senior | 
| and ability as well as 


Management Group. 


GEORGIA 


1. Developing a perform- 
ance appraisal system 
based on successful com- 
pletion of critical job ele- 
ments; 2. Exploring feasi- 


| bility of State SES. 


(New statute) all within- 
grade increases based on 
performance; (pending 
legislation) protection for 
“whistleblowers.” 


ILLINOIS 


(Pending legislation) 1. 
Restricts veterans prefer- 
ence; 2. Allows for selec- 
tion using category rank- 
ing. 


IOWA 


Public Service Executive 
(PSE) programs develop 


new classification and se- | 


lection procedures to fill 
certain executive jobs with 
management generalists 
rather than technical ex- 
perts. 


LOUISIANA 


Louisiana State University 
will begin, in fall 1979, 
a two-year Certified Pub- 
lic Manager program for 
State employees (similar 
programs planned for Ari- 
zona, Florida, Georgia. 
Kansas, 
and Vermont). 


MASSACHUSETTS 


(Proposed legislation) 1. 
Creates a career execu- 
tive service; 2. Allows for 
consideration of past per- 
formance, agency needs, 


seniority in determining 
the order of layoffs. 


MISSOURI 


(Pending legislation) Es- 
tablishes special training 
programs for managers 


| and supervisors. 


Considering extension of 
collective bargaining 
rights to State employees. 


NEW YORK STATE 


(Pending legislation) 1. 
| Career executive system: 
| 2. Increased management 
| flexibility in hiring, pay. 
| and transfers. 


| NORTH CAROLINA 
| (Effective 7/1/79) 1. Last 
| four of seven pay steps in 
| each grade awarded only 

for above average per- 
| formance; 2. Appraisal sys- 
tem based on completion 
of previously determined 
goals and criteria. 


| OREGON 


| (Pending legislation) 1. 
Links all within-grade 
increases with perform- 
|ance; 2. Institutes merit 
| award program; 3. Dele- 
gates recruitment and se- 
lection duties to operating 
agencies “where appro- 
priate.” 


TEXAS 


(Pending legislation) 
| “Whistleblower” protec- 
tion. 
| UTAH 
| (Pending legislation) 1. 
| Personnel management 
_ functions may be delegat- 
| ed to agencies on a con- 
‘tract basis; 2. Pay to be 
| based on total compensa- 
| tion comparison. 


| VIRGINIA 
| (Experimental program ) 
| Delegates some personnel 





North Carolina, | 


| management functions to 
| two State agencies. 
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A MANAGER'S 
VIEW OF 
COMPENSATION 
REFORM 


By Alan K. Campbell, 
Director 


U.S. Office of Personnel 
Management 
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The Federal Pay Compar- 
ability Act of 1970 states a 
logical principle by which to 
manage the Federal pay sys- 
tem. It is the principle of 
comparability, which holds 
that Federal employees 
should be paid at rates equal 
to those paid private sector 
employees performing 
equivalent work. 

The comparability princi- 
ple continues to be a sound 
one, but the procedures 
through which it is applied 
have not kept pace with 
changing economic condi- 
tions. The result has been an 
undermining of the principle 
to the detriment of the pub- 
lic, Federal workers, and 
the economy. 

The President recognizes 
that management proce- 
dures must be adjusted in 
the face of a changing oper- 
ating environment in order 
to preserve good manage- 
ment principles. Therefore, 
on June 6, 1979, he proposed 
to Congress the Federal 
Employees Compensation 
Reform Act to overhaul the 
Federal pay system and pre- 
serve the comparability 
principle. 

The proposed legislation 
addresses a number of 
shortcomings which have 
developed in the Federal 
pay system over the years. 

First, the current system 
compares only pay. It does 
not consider the increasing 
importance of fringe bene- 
fits, which now compose ap- 
proximately thirty percent 
of total Federal payroll costs. 

Second, the current sur- 
veys on which comparability 
adjustments are based do 
not include one of the largest 
segments of the national 
work force—the 13 million 
people employed by State 
and local governments. 


Third, white-collar work- 
ers are paid according to a 
national pay scale. This ig- 
nores wide variations in pay 
among localities. The effect 
is overpayment of many 
Federal workers in some 
low-cost areas and under- 
payment of workers in some 
high-cost areas. 

Fourth, current pay-set- 
ting policies for Federal blue- 
collar workers result in an 
average wage eight percent 
over the local prevailing rate. 
This contributes to inflation 
by forcing industry and State 
and local government to in- 
crease payrolls in order to 
compete for labor with the 
Federal Government. 

President Carter’s plan 
eliminates these shortcom- 
ings to enable the compara- 
bility principle to operate 
effectively. His proposal: 

@ Includes both pay and 
fringe benefits in compara- 
bility surveys to achieve an 
accurate measurement of to- 
tal compensation. 

@ Includes State and local 
governments along with pri- 
vate industry in the compar- 
ability survey universe. This 
will make the survey more 
accurate by including occu- 
pations such as policemen, 
nurses, and social workers, 
which are not well repre- 
sented in the private sector. 

@ Bases white-collar sa- 
laries on local rates for 
equivalent work, rather than 
nationwide rates. 

@ Adjusts the blue-collar 
wage system so that Federal 
blue-collar workers earn as 
much, but not more than, 
their counterparts in the non- 
Federal sector. 

It is crucial to the future 
of the Federal pay system 
and the welfare of Federal 
employees that these re- 
forms be adopted. The con- 


cept of comparability has 
been challenged by the pub- 
lic and the taxpayers. We 
must modify the Federal pay 
system or face the very real 
possibility of losing compar- 
ability. 

The proposed legislation 
will create a manageable 
system that accurately and 
fairly establishes Federal pay 
rates. Public confidence in 
the comparability principle 
will be restored. If future 
surveys indicate an increase 
in compensation is due Fed- 
eral workers, the recom- 
mendations will be believed, 
supported, and defensible. 

These reforms are not a 
spur-of-the-moment deci- 
sion. They result from years 
of careful studies by respon- 
sible task forces which in- 
cluded Federal career 
employees. Considerable 
care has been taken to com- 
bine concern for the health 
of our economy, concern for 
how tax dollars are spent, 
and concern for the rights 
and needs of Federal em- 
ployees. 

Good management re- 
quires the ability to adjust 
to changing factors in the 
management environment. 
The President’s proposals 
respond to the need for such 
adjustment as a result of 
changing compensation 
practices within the national 
work force. Their enactment 
will demonstrate how man- 
agement by sound principles 
benefits everyone. @ 
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MASSACHUSETTS VET- 
ERANS’ PREFERENCE 
STATUTE UPHELD 


The Supreme Court re- 
cently ruled that a Massa- 
chusetts statute which grants 
an absolute lifetime prefer- 
ence to veterans does not 
discriminate against women 
in violation of the Four- 
teenth Amendment. The suit 
was brought by a nonvet- 
eran female who had re- 
ceived high scores on several 
open competitive civil serv- 
ice examinations. Under the 
statute, however, she was 
ranked below male veterans 
who received lower scores 
and she was thus unable to 
secure a high-ranking posi- 
tion. She contended that al- 
though the _ statutory 
preference was available to 
male and female veterans, 
it was “gender-biased” in 
that it favored a status tra- 
ditionally reserved to men. 

Although the Court con- 
ceded that the formula op- 
erates overwhelmingly in 
favor of males, it denied that 
the statute (which is consid- 
erably more far-reaching 
than its Federal counterpart 
and those of most states) is 
unconstitutional. The Court 
held that the intent of the 
statute was not to discrimi- 
nate against women. “While 
it would be disingenuous to 
say that the adverse conse- 
quences of this legislation 

. . were unintended. . . in 
the sense that they were not 
foreseeable, nevertheless 
‘discriminatory purpose’ im- 
plies more than . . . aware- 
ness of consequences, it 
implies that the decision- 
maker selected or reaf- 
firmed a particular course of 
action at least in part ‘be- 
cause of,’ not merely ‘in spite 


of’ its adverse effects... .” 
The Fourteenth Amend- 
ment guarantees equal laws, 
not equal results, the Court 
noted. The statute “may re- 
flect unwise policy” but it is 
a preference for veterans 
over nonveterans, not for 
men over women, the Court 
ruled.—Personnel Admin- 
istrator of Massachusetts v. 
Feeney, No. 78-233 (D. 
Mass. June 5, 1979). 


SE 
UNIT CONSOLIDATION 
UPHELD 
TS 

The Federal Labor Rela- 
tions Authority has affirmed 
prior Federal Labor Rela- 
tions Council policy favoring 
larger, consolidated units for 
government labor organiza- 
tion representation. The la- 
bor organization involved 
was the exclusive represent- 
ative for 236 geographically 
dispersed units within an 
agency and sought to con- 
solidate these into a single 
unit. The Authority granted 
permission, finding that the 
employees shared a common 
mission, common job classi- 
fications and common work- 
ing conditions, and that they 
worked under similar per- 
sonnel and labor relations 
policies as delegated by the 
agency head. 

The Federal Labor Rela- 
tions Authority ruled that 
elections must be held to de- 
termine the precise compo- 
sition of the bargaining unit. 
Whatever the outcome, the 
unit will be the largest in the 
federal government to date, 
approximately 116,000 peo- 
ple. 

The Federal Labor Rela- 
tions Authority decision was 
based on criteria set forth in 
an Executive Order pre-dat- 
ing the Civil Service Reform 


Act. However, the language 
of the relevant sections of 
the Order and the Act is 
nearly identical.—Veterans 
Administration and Na- 
tional Office, American 
Federation of Government 
Employees, AFL-CIO, 1 
FLRA 55 (June 12, 1979). 


A A AEP ARE a 
TERMINATIONS FOR 
ALCOHOLISM— 
PERMISSABLE UNDER 
SOME CONDITIONS 


In the first court decision 
interpreting the Compre- 
hensive Alcohol Abuse and 
Alcoholism Prevention, 
Treatment and Rehabilita- 
tion Act of 1970, a Federal 
district court has ruled that 
the Act is not intended to 
completely insulate an em- 
ployee from discipline for 
alcohol abuse. The Act pro- 
vides that an employee can- 
not be removed solely 
because he or she is an al- 
coholic. However, the em- 
ployee may be dismissed if 
he or she “cannot function in 
his (or her) employment.” In 
this instance, the FAA had 
given the employee leave 
time for hospitalization for 
treatment of alcoholism and 
had provided him with nu- 
merous references for coun- 
seling services. Never 
theless, it was alleged that 
the employee subsequently 
became inebriated while on 
duty, damaged his govern- 
ment-owned truck and en- 
dangered the safety of 
others. The accident, and 
not solely the employee’s al- 
coholism, indicated the em- 
ployee’s inability to perform 
assigned duties, the court 
ruled, and thus the removal 
decision was affirmed.— 
Spragg v. Campbell, 466 F. 
Supp. 658 (P.S.D. 1979) @ 
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Helping a 
Troubled 
Employee 





WHERE TO STEP IN 

As a general rule, the only 
time you have a right to ap- 
proach an employee who may 
be having problems of one 
kind or another is when that 
trouble interferes with his 
or her job performance. 

Since many of a person’s 
waking hours are spent on 
the job the chances are that 
problems will affect job per- 
formance sooner or later. 
That’s when you have not 
only the authority but the 
responsibility to step in. 

The following signs are 
like the 10% of an iceberg 
that’s above water. What 
you see is what you deal 
with. 
1. Job performance is down 
when it had been previously 
satisfactory, when no change 
has taken place in the work 
situation. 
2. Deteriorating relation- 
ships with other employ- 
ees—especially a marked 
change in behavior. 
3. Chronic absenteeism or 
lateness. 





BE READY TO FOLLOW 
THROUGH 

Covering up for poor per- 
formance is copping out; it 
doesn’t help your organiza- 
tion and it doesn’t help the 
employee. A worker who 
senses that you aren’t going 
to lower the boom is ex- 
tremely unlikely to improve 
the situation. Once you have 
observed the warning sig- 
nals: 

1. Contact the person des- 
ignated by your installation 
to advise you about employ- 
ees with problems. Check on 
your obligations under the 
negotiated agreement, if one 
exists. Then, with his or her 
assistance, you can proceed. 
2. Keep a record of the em- 
ployee’s work performance— 
good points as well as bad. 
(You should be doing this for 
all of your employees, any- 
way.) When you speak with 
him or her you can’t operate 
on the basis that you have 
a “vague feeling” his work 
is slipping. 

3. Don’t delay or beat about 
the bush. An employee has 
a right to know what you 
expect. And you have aright 
to expect that an employee 
will do what he or she was 
hired to do. The sooner you 
confront an employee, the 
sooner you can give the op- 
portunity for help. 

4. Have an informal talk. 
Tell the employee that his 
job performance is unsatis- 
factory, using the documen- 
tation you have. 

Describe, don’t evaluate. 
For example, you might say, 
“John (or Jane), I see that 
you have taken sick leave 
every Monday for seven 
weeks,” rather than, “John, 
you must be drinking a lot 
on weekends to have a hang- 
over every Monday.” 





Say that if there is a health 
or personal problem which 
may be causing this poor 
performance, you can refer 
him or her to someone who 
can help. Whether he gets 
help or not is entirely up to 
him—but with or without 
help, job performance must 
improve or more formal ac- 
tion will have to be taken. 
5. Be consistent. Once you 
have confronted an em- 
ployee, following through is 
extremely important. If you 
say that additional action 
will be taken unless im- 
provement is made, it must 
be taken. An employee’s 
commitment to help himself 
hinges very strongly on your 
commitment to follow 
through at your end. 

6. Don’t wait for the last 
straw; by then you may be 
too late. 

This advice is adapted from Prob- 
lems On The Job, A Supervisor's 
Guide To Coping, a publication of 
the Alcoholism and Drug Abuse 
Program Office, Workforce Effec- 


tiveness and Development Group, 
OPM. 
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